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THE UNKNOWABLE OF HERBERT SPENCER. 

TT would seem that Spencer's philosophical doctrines have been 
-*- shown contradictory often and thoroughly enough ; but they 
have still an influence which, while it cannot be denied, should 
be restricted to its proper sphere. Science still likes to appeal 
to Spencer, 1 and to other writers of the same type, for the 
justification of its special views, ignoring the fact that these 
special views either have no relation to, or contradict, the funda- 
mental principles upon which they are supposed to depend. 
Either, then, the special views are without justification, or the 
fundamental principles are false, or the relation between the 
fundamental principles and the particular views is not one of 
dependence. It is the purpose of this paper to examine one of 
the fundamental conceptions of Spencer to find, first, whether 
it has necessary relations to certain particular doctrines, and 
second, whether it is logically worthy of acceptance. 

The conception supposed by Spencer to lie at the bottom of his 
system is that of the Unknowable. What he means by the Un- 
knowable can be fairly clearly seen from the following citations, 
after making allowance for certain indefiniteness of expression. 
The conclusion reached in Part I of the First Principles is stated in 
the proposition, All Knowledge is relative; and this statement 
is followed by the assertion that that which religion and science 
usually regard as the ultimate truth concerning the nature of 
things is in reality unknowable. The ultimate nature of things 
"remains forever inscrutable." As to the special characters of 
the concept of the Unknowable, it is, first, not a purely negative 
concept. 2 It does not represent a state of consciousness which is 
devoid of all content, nor does it suggest the absence of all con- 
sciousness; for either of these conditions precludes the possibility 
of there being a concept at all. It is not the mere absence of 
the conditions under which consciousness is possible. For to 

'See the article by H. S. Shelton, Philosophical Review, Vol. XIX, p. 3. 
2 First Principles, §26. 
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regard the Unknowable as a pure negation would involve the 
affirmation that we cannot arrive at the concept by reason, and 
it is just by this means that the existence of the Unknowable is 
established. That is to say, Spencer thinks himself driven to the 
postulation of the Unknowable by an analysis of thought. 1 This 
analysis begins with the proposition, All knowledge is relative. 2 
The same reasoning that establishes the proof of this proposition 
also furnishes the proof of the existence of the Non-relative. 
The condition of knowledge is the existence of relations among 
the states of consciousness. 3 No single state could become an 
element of knowledge, for "that a thing be positively thought of, 
it must be thought of as such or such — as of this or that kind." 4 
From the conclusion that "relation is the universal form of 
thought," 6 we may show the positive nature of the concept of the 
Unknowable. In the very assertion that all knowledge is rela- 
tive, there is involved the assumption that there is a non-relative, 
for neither could be thought of except in relation to the other. 
This would follow from the definition of thought as the establish- 
ment of cohesions among manifestations. 6 And if the relative 
has any reality, the non-relative must have the same reality, 
for no relation could be conceived between terms one of which 
is nothing. Further, unless there be conceived an Absolute as 
over against which the relative is conceived, the relative itself 
would become an Absolute, and that would involve us in contra- 
diction. Thus the necessity of thinking in relations compels 
us to believe in the existence of the Absolute. "And in con- 
templating the process of thought, we have equally seen how 
impossible it is to rid ourselves of the consciousness of an ac- 
tuality lying behind appearance; and how, from this impossi- 
bility, results our indestructible belief in that actuality." 7 

After this attempt to describe the Unknowable, Spencer con- 
cludes that, while we are compelled to believe in its existence, 
we can give to the concept of it no quantitative or qualitative 
expression whatever. Some attributes must express its relations 

1 First Principles, §24. 'Ibid., §26. 

3 Principles of Psychology, §471. 'First Principles, §67. 

6 Ibid., §47. *Ibid., §50. Principles of Psychology, §471. 

7 First Principles, §26. 
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to the other elements of consciousness; yet these attributes can 
tell us nothing of its real nature, but simply assure to us its 
existence as over against that to which we can apply positive 
attributes. The fact that we cannot tell what it is does not 
remove the necessity of believing in its existence. Our ignorance 
of its nature does not make it non-existent, does not make it 
"the less certain that it remains with us as a positive and in- 
destructible element of thought." 1 Even when we say we cannot 
know the Absolute, we tacitly affirm that there is an Absolute. 
For unless it exists we could not even express our ignorance of it. 
Merely to make the assumption proves that the Absolute has 
been present to our minds, not as a nothing, but as a something. 2 
Our consciousness of it is "positive though indefinite," 3 yet it 
"persists in consciousness." 4 For the problem as to the form of 
our consciousness of the Absolute, Spencer appeals to our con- 
ception of the relative. "We are conscious of the relative under 
conditions and limits. It is impossible that these conditions 
and limits can be thought of apart from something to which they 
give the form. The abstraction of these conditions and limits 
is, by the hypothesis, the abstraction of them only; consequently 
there must be a residuary consciousness of something which 
filled up their outlines, and this indefinite something constitutes 
our consciousness of the Non-relative, or Absolute." 6 

Spencer's argument, in brief, seems something like this: 
Ultimate reality is unknown and unknowable to us. But since 
no knowledge is possible except upon its assumption, 6 it must be 
said that there exists an unconditioned something, and that this 
unconditioned something is in some way manifested to us. 7 Our 
concept of the Unknowable is not purely negative. It could not 
be a nothing, for in that case it could have no relation to our 
experience; and that which "remains forever inscrutable" makes 
experience possible by underlying it. 8 Our knowledge of a thing 
comes to us through the relations which obtain among its parts. 
But the Unknowable, as a vague and indefinite something, though 

'■Ibid., §26. 'Ibid., §47. "Ibid., §26. 

*Ibid., §26. Principles of Psychology, §56. 

t First Principles, §26. 'Ibid., §191. ' Ibid., §194. 

»Ibid., §62. 
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it is assured to us as positively "there," is not in any known way 
related to our experience. Yet we must think of it as the con- 
dition of experience. Since its relations to our knowledge are 
not such as can be known to us, we cannot think of it as "such 
or such — as of this or that kind." 1 It is therefore unclassifiable ; 
and, for Spencer, what cannot be grouped or aggregated cannot 
be known, since knowing implies grouping. 2 The Unknowable 
persists in consciousness, and is the ultimate in the sense of that 
which persists absolutely. 

There are, as it seems to me, two aspects of Spencer's argu- 
ment, although he does not clearly distinguish them. And it is 
just this failure to distinguish the various lines of his interest 
which accounts for the confusion often mentioned in connection 
with Spencer's writings. There is, first, the psychological phase 
of the argument, in which the Unknowable as an ontological 
reality is assured existence by what is found in consciousness. 
Second, there is the logical phase, in which an attempt is made 
to establish the Unknowable as a condition of knowledge, through 
an analysis of the structure of knowledge. Both these lines of 
argument are, as it seems to me, defective, and I shall attempt 
to show in what respects they are insufficient. I shall show that 
the first does not apply at all to the problem, and that the 
second defeats itself when carried far enough to satisfy logical 
demands. 

The psychological argument may be stated thus: When the 
conditions and limits of anything which is known are abstracted 
from, there is left a residuary consciousness, — a blank, sheer 
awareness, which is the manifestation of an unknown something 
underlying experience. It is there and cannot be got rid of; 
hence it is an Unknowable and an Absolute as if by pure ob- 
stinacy. This is not the place to object to the residuary con- 
sciousness as a result of abstraction, nor to the notion of abstrac- 
tion as a process which results in a residuary consciousness and 
then vanishes. Attention is here directed to the residuary 
consciousness with a view to finding what sort of reality it may 
be. According to Spencer's list of qualities (so long as he remains 

1 J6irf., §67. *Ibid„ §42. 
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true to the psychical origin of his Unknowable) , the Unknowable 
is described as positive, though indefinite, and persistent. So far 
as the question concerns what is psychologically there, it is 
difficult to understand what difference it would make whether 
the Unknowable were positive or otherwise. So long as the 
fact of its presence constitutes its essential nature, nothing can 
be said further toward its description, since it has no qualities 
to enumerate nor any relations to be pointed out or explained. 
All the scientist could do would be to bow down in wonder 
before its everlasting presence, and chant a lonely "It is." And 
its persistence may be treated in a similar way. Let it persist 
to doomsday, and it will still have to be regarded as a negligible 
quantity, if nothing further can be found within the rest of the 
system of reality as a reason why it persists. If its character as 
persistent or its act of persistence has no other business than to 
reinforce its presence to the degree that it cannot be got rid of, 
the Unknowable must be regarded as an intruder in the domain 
of human knowledge, and if there were no possibility of neglecting 
it, we would have to devise some scheme whereby we could 
acknowledge it, and still disregard it, — all of which means that 
so long as anything is 'there' at all, it cannot be properly and 
satisfactorily accounted for by the use of such indefinite adjec- 
tives as positive, persistent, and indefinite. It is clear from what 
has just been said about the ultimate as positive and persistent 
that the character of indefiniteness fares just as ill. In fact, it 
appears that the expression indefinite ultimate is a contradiction 
in terms. If what is ultimate were indefinite in the sense of 
vague and confused, it is not easy to see how there could be a 
basis of any kind for the structure of human knowledge. Or if 
we speak of knowledge as a process, we would have to regard 
the process as blind in the degree to which its ultimate were 
indefinite. The fact is, that an Unknowable or an Absolute 
cannot be built out of such empty terms. What is ultimate for 
human knowledge and experience must have more definite char- 
acters, characters which connect with all possible human interests 
and endeavors, instead of withdrawing from all contact with 
human purposes. And it is clear that Spencer recognizes this 
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fact when he passes from his psychical Absolute to one which he 
can describe as a Power, a Cause, and an external Reality. This 
latter Absolute is, however, a logical matter, and does not require 
consideration here. 

The Unknowable as residuary in consciousness has a slightly 
more serious aspect as the 'given.' According to this conception 
a content is present to consciousness directly and immediately, 
its presence there necessitating no previous knowledge or mental 
act as its antecedent condition. It is ultimate in that with it 
all knowledge begins, and further, in that it is the point of refer- 
ence to which all other forms of knowledge are referred to estab- 
lish their validity. It is, therefore, genetically previous to, and 
logically prior to, all other forms of knowledge. The present 
content, used thus as ultimate datum, is one of which most use is 
made by sensationalists, the content being sense impression. It 
is clear that Spencer, in one phase of his doctrine at least, thinks 
of the ultimate reality as given directly in sense impression. 1 

It is true that of late the ultimate datum has not been insisted 
upon with so much vigor as formerly, since the criticisms of the 
adherents of the relational view of thought tend to modify the 
bold sensationalistic statements. The datum is still defended 
as a sacred relic, but it is acknowledged that the pure sensuous 
consciousness is never the whole of any given experience. The 
datum is found by the analysis of a given complex experience 
situation, and it is not, as such, a separate or separable mental 
activity. 2 Not even is it generally argued, when a particular 
state of consciousness is being described, that there is a temporal 
antecedence of the relational forms by the sense experience, nor 
that there is a logical dependence of the one upon the other. The 
whole compound is psychologically there, and the situation is 
described as one of great complexity. All that is required to 
find the pure datum is the analytic purpose of science, which 
isolates it from the complex experience. 

It is strange that those who insist on the ultimateness of the 
sense datum never question the methods by which the datum is 

1 First Principles, §47. 

2 Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, p. 36. 
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found; they do not hesitate to ascribe necessity to their results, 
forgetting that the fate of results hangs on the fallibility or in- 
fallibility of the methods by which results are obtained. As it 
seems to me, the ultimateness of the datum involves two assump- 
tions : first, it is assumed that the ultimate must be simple, even 
while the matter to which it refers is regarded as very complex; 
and second, it is assumed that, in this case at least, the method of 
analysis cannot fail, and that the purpose of analysis is accom- 
plished when the elements of the matter under consideration 
are set apart from one another and are shown in their disparate- 
ness. 

That Spencer is looking for an ultimate in the sense of absolute 
simplicity is clear from what he says positively about it, — namely, 
that it is positive, though indefinite, and persistent, — as well as 
from what he denies of it, namely, that we can give to the concept 
of it no quantitative or qualitative expression whatever. What 
there could be of reality in a thing described in such vacuous terms 
is not easily made out, nor are we helped in understanding it when 
he speaks later of it as an Inscrutable Power and an Unknown 
Cause. The simple facts in the case are that the result of the 
search for an ultimately simple datum is a bloodless abstraction. 
We can put it in Spencer's own words when we say with him that 
the "consciousness of the unconditioned" becomes "the un- 
conditioned consciousness, or raw material of thought to which 
in thinking we give definite forms." And this amounts to a 
mere insistence that there is an unqualified datum, with no 
explanation as to how the raw material ever loses its rawness. 
At the same time, the adherents of the datum-doctrine continue 
to harp upon the complexity of experience. Thus, upon their 
own statement, if the datum is to be found, it is not an experience, 
but can result only from the dismemberment of experience by 
analysis. The living process of experience must suffer on the 
wheel in order that the sacred law of analysis be not perverted. 
If experience is complex as it occurs in its 'natural state,' why 
not leave it so, and proceed to exhaust our powers of description 
to do it justice when at its best, instead of attempting to improve 
scientifically upon it by tearing it asunder? The predatory 
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instinct is not lost from the race of psychological logicians. That 
they have started right, there is no question; consciousness is 
complex. But the departure from this point is just where the 
trouble begins. It seems to be forgotten that experience (the 
point where all philosophical description begins) , when complex, 
is quite another and a different thing from the aggregate of its 
dismembered parts. Or, if not, it remains to be shown what the 
process of aggregation adds to the parts as such, which restores to 
the initial experience its original character as living. What I insist 
is, that a datum can no more be an experience than a leaf can be 
a tree. And if not an experience, the datum has. no place in 
philosophical discussions. A leaf is not a leaf even, when de- 
tached from the tree. And when attached, no amount of descrip- 
tion of the leaf can do justice to the living organism. The datum 
does not exist outside of the analyst's purpose. 1 Apart from the 
whole experience, the datum is nothing, and the complete experi- 
ence is as 'ultimate' and 'simple' as there can be any reasonable 
demand for. 

It can be agreed that analysis is final, but it is worth while to 
reflect what analysis means. Those who depend most upon this 
means of investigation confuse the act of analysis with the results 
of the act. Besides, there are results which the analyst does not 
usually recognize; those which he finds are those which he takes 
from the whole complex of results, and it is this whole which it is 
the business of logic to examine. The results chosen for de- 
scription are thus selected out of the whole complex according 
to the purpose which the scientist has in performing the analysis. 
That within the whole there are others which the present interest 
does not consider, is evidenced by the fact that the object of 
analysis shows different characters when the purpose of the 
scientist changes. The stone is a different object for the physicist 
from what it is for the chemist, and neither has the right to 
maintain that the stone is such only as his particular interest 
determines it to be. The physical description may modify the 
chemical, and vice versa. Just so, the psychologist has a perfect 
right to describe a fact of experience, and his description, in so 

'Cf. Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, p. 28. 
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far as it is not contradictory to the accounts of the fact given by 
other interests, must be respected by all others who examine the 
same fact; but this does not argue that others with special and 
non-psychological interests may not give attention to characters 
which do not excite the interest of the psychologist. Analysis, 
then, has no right to determine a priori what characters it will 
find in a given object, nor to decide upon the primacy of one set 
of characters over another. It remains the prerogative of the 
selective purpose to determine upon the characters which shall 
be in consilience with that purpose, but that prerogative does 
not extend to the determination of the characters which shall 
Satisfy all purposes. Purpose, with respect to objects, is in- 
dividual; and, as such, must recognize individuality. It is thus 
the act that decides to analyze, and not the instrument of analysis, 
which has to do with results; the same instrument is made use 
of in connection with all results; but the character and signifi- 
cance of results depends upon the active purpose. 1 It is neglect 
of the active purpose in connection with analysis that accounts 
for the brick-yard appearance of experience after it has passed 
through the hands of the ' datum ' logician. 

Whatever may be the character of psychological analysis, or 
of its results, it does not determine or ' find ' objects. The object 
as such has no dependence upon analysis, whatever may be its 
relation to the purpose to analyse. So far as analysis is con- 
cerned, the object is 'there,' 'given.' The purpose and the 
object meet face to face, and significance accrues to analysis as 
the instrument by which the purpose works itself out in its 
relations to the object. As an instrument, it has nothing to 
do with what is to be found in consciousness except at the beck 
and call of attention. So the subjective Unknowable, 2 for which 
Spencer manifests so much psychological concern, has nothing 
to justify it from this quarter. Whether the Unknowable is 
justified as a logical matter, and what part analysis plays with 
it as such, will receive consideration in connection with the 
examination of Spencer's doctrine of relativity. 

1 Cf. Professor Adamson, Kant, p. 7. 

2 Cf. Sidgwick, Philosophy of Kant and Other Lectures, pp. 285 ff. 
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Two other difficulties ought to be mentioned in connection 
with the subjective or internal Unknowable. As justified by 
what is found in consciousness, the Unknowable would seem to 
have no more command over our theoretical respect than the 
fixed idea of the insane, or the emotional vacuity that occupies 
the mind of the devotee of art, or the monstrosity which possesses 
the mind of the mystic. In either case something is 'there' 
with such a vengeance as to vitiate any attempts that may be 
made toward rational description. And the Unknowable is just 
such a psychological zero as, when recognized at all, negates the 
whole system of human knowledge, and hands the world over 
to chaos. We cease thinking when we contemplate it. Again, 
if it have any logical force at all, Spencer's argument for the 
Unknowable is an imperfect form of the Cartesian 'ontological 
proof,' consideration of which has certainly been made forever 
unnecessary by the criticism of Kant. 

There seems little reason or justification for the ultimate which 
just doggedly persists in consciousness, and there is also no 
conceivable function which such a cumberground could perform 
in experience. The internal ultimate of Spencer is neither an 
Unknowable nor an Absolute — not an Unknowable, because the 
result of the process by which it is supposed to be found could 
only be a fact of the same order as any of the facts with which 
the psychological analysis begins, and therefore known as well 
as any of those facts; and not an Absolute, because, first, as a 
particular fact in experience it has no more universal value than 
any other fact of experience, and hence does not constitute but 
only suggests universal connection ; and second, as a mere psychic 
fact it has no points of connection with the objective system of 
things, and consequently does not transcend the private con- 
sciousness of the individual. The psychological argument does 
not apply at all to the question of the Absolute. The Absolute 
which Spencer describes as a Power and a Cause and which 
therefore has attributed to it characters that negate his internal 
or psychic Unknowable, and by means of which he attempts to 
find lodgment for the Unknowable within the system of things, 
is decidedly another matter. 1 As such, the Unknowable- 
>See Fullerton, System of Metaphysics, pp. 422-428. 
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Absolute has been criticized thoroughly enough; reference here 
to the objective or logical aspect of the question will be made only 
so far as is necessary to carry out the intention to examine the 
method by which the Absolute is supposed to be reached. This 
method involves Spencer's doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, 
which we proceed to examine. 

The relativity of knowledge comes down to Spencer from Kant 
by the precarious way of Hamilton and Mansel, and in Spencer's 
hands it ends in confusion. There are two meanings (at least) 
of the doctrine interfused in Spencer's presentation, neither of 
which is worked out in any conclusive fashion. Corresponding 
to these two meanings there are what I may designate as the 
negative and the positive, or constructive, method, the latter 
containing some promise when pursued to a logical issue. The 
negative may be stated thus: When abstraction from the con- 
ditions and limits of thought is carried as far as human capacity 
can reach, there yet remains a condition of thought and things 
which stoutly refuses to budge and is testified to by a residuary 
consciousness. Consideration to this testator as the psychic 
symbol of the ultimate has been given above, and it was found 
that practically all that can be said of it is that it is residuary. 
This ultimate condition is left after abstraction is complete, or 
is found through the instrumentality of abstraction to underlie 
all thought. The negative aspect of the doctrine of relativity 
presupposes the independent existence of the Absolute, and 
argues for the complete absence of any relation between the 
Absolute and the relative. To be sure, the relative would not 
exist but for the Absolute, and the Absolute would disappear if 
the relative were taken away. The relative is known, the 
Absolute unknown; yet the Absolute exists in order that the 
relative may be known. In order that that which is known may 
be known, an unknown is postulated; thus a contradiction is 
introduced into the doctrine of knowledge in order to save the 
principle that correlatives imply one another. One wonders what 
becomes of this principle when the doctrine of knowledge itself 
makes knowledge impossible. And upon following the method 
by which Spencer seeks to establish his Absolute, it will plainly 
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appear that the nearer he approaches the Absolute, the farther 
away from the relative his argument leads; and in leading away 
from the relative, it loses, upon his own principle, the conclusive- 
ness which he is seeking for it. For knowledge of the Absolute, 
even, is not knowledge except it is relative; so if it were estab- 
lished that the Absolute exists, the knowledge which establishes 
it with sufficient firmness that we may say it exists, is also relative 
knowledge, and the Absolute is swamped in relativity. Thus 
the independent Absolute becomes relative and dependent in 
the very process of establishing its independence; and this ought 
to be a hint that the conditions of knowledge cannot lie outside 
knowledge — at least cannot lie outside the knowable — if those 
conditions are in any way to help in understanding the process or 
the product of knowledge. The Unknowable — how nonsensical 
the whole matter is when the term is substituted for the Absolute, 
as Spencer would permit us to do — cannot be sifted out from the 
knowable by any process of separation. Spencer can harbor the 
Unknowable in his own mind only by deliberately neglecting 
every possible positive aspect of experience, and it is just our 
purpose to show that this method of neglect of the ordinary 
facts of experience leads and can lead to no positive results. 
Spencer's method is the method of abstract analysis, and his 
abstraction is literally a process of drawing away from everything 
that is concrete and real in experience. 

In opposition to this negative method I should propose that 
abstract analysis does not find things as the ground rock of 
reality, but that it does disclose an act which is of the distinctive 
character of the reality which underlies thinking and the world, 
but does the latter only when it allies itself with synthesis or 
becomes constructive of the concrete. Abstraction seems to be 
for Spencer a principle which runs the gauntlet of all possible 
correlative terms, putting them to oblivion on either side, and 
finally meets its peer in an ultimate which defies its disintegrating 
stroke. What becomes of the correlatives after they are set 
aside, or what new relations they may have assumed in being 
set aside, or whether any terms heretofore non-existent may have 
appeared on the scene as due to the act of setting aside, do not 
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seem to be questions worthy of the slightest consideration. The 
whole universe is neglected in the interest of finding a final term 
which is to have no relation whatever, either actual or possible, 
to any of the host of terms which gave their lives toward its 
discovery. So smothered is the ultimate reality under the rub- 
bish of the relative, that the whole of 'relative reality' must be 
annihilated in order that we may have a glimpse of its eternal 
thereness; and when we get the vision we are the wiser only in 
that we know we have burned the bridges behind us, and return 
to the work-a-day relative world is cut off. The Unknowable, as 
a presupposed necessary condition of thought, when regarded 
as independent of the concrete activities of thought, and dis- 
covered by the method of abstract analysis, is shown impossible 
by the very process which attempts to justify its assumption. 
From abstraction only abstractions can come. If we can abstract 
from the conditions of knowledge, we can say that no knowledge 
remains, but we certainly cannot say that an unknowable some- 
thing remains. If anything remains we cannot call it an Un- 
knowable. Mere want of knowledge does not constitute the 
Unknowable. For if the thing has no relations to knowledge, 
if it lies outside the conditions of knowledge, it cannot be defined 
in terms of knowledge, not even negatively; the term, or any 
term which has even a hint of connection with a knowing subject, 
represents something which is in so far known. 

That the Unknowable described by Spencer is from the start a 
presupposition is proved by the fact that he employs analysis 
to establish it. For, if the Unknowable were self-evident in 
thought, his laborious argument for it would be unnecessary. 
If it is not self-evident, but yet justifiable by characters to be 
found in valid thinking, the argument would take the form of a 
development through concepts generally recognized as valid. 
That is, the argument would be constructive upon certain com- 
monly recognized conceptions, and not destructive and neglectful 
of characters found as concrete in experience. The Unknowable 
is not found in or by means of the concrete in experience, but is 
proved to be behind, or to underlie, experience as an unknown 
cause. What is found beneath or behind experience cannot be 
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justified by what is in or of experience, that is, what is external 
to experience is a baseless presupposition, made use of in this 
case to force the concrete facts into forms which are the creatures 
of a narrow purpose. Reality could not be successive and dis- 
parate impressions of force if the Absolute were a principle active 
in experience; physics could not be the basis of all knowledge if 
the Absolute were an intelligible principle within the world 
instead of a mechanical principle beneath and outside the world ; 
consciousness could not be an aggregate of sensations if there were 
evidences of constructive purpose; ergo, the Absolute is an Un- 
known Cause and an Inscrutable Power. As was suggested 
above, analysis pure and simple can apply only to a concept 
held as a presupposition; the analytic purpose cannot be em- 
ployed in the development of a valid concept. Analysis may 
prepare the way for the construction of a principle by the enu- 
meration of concrete characters, but it cannot choose among them, 
cannot decide that such and such characters by nature belong 
together. It cannot compare. It is the principle or instrument 
of the sciences because its application is mathematical. Analysis 
enumerates the particular contents of a concept; it finds the 
many and sets them apart so that their fitness together may be 
examined, but it does not perform the examination. It attends 
to the terms, but not to their interrelations, hence can provide 
for no more significant combination than the quantitative. 
Until thought goes beyond the enumerative interest it has no 
right to claim validity for its concepts, but must take their 
significance and application for granted, since to determine the 
limits of the application of concepts is critically to judge of their 
development and construction. And the latter is not an analytic 
process, but constructive, since its concern is with relations, and 
to be concerned with relations is to create relations whose activity 
is systematizing with respect to the relations attended to. To 
analyze a concept is to brand that concept a presupposition; to 
justify a concept is a formative act, going from the given content 
and by means of it to a connection which transcends that content 
and provides for the validity of the concept by establishing its 
fitness within the system of experience. 
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The positive aspect of Spencer's doctrine of relativity is 
significant and fruitful, but it is strange that his own attempt 
at development of it is its perversion. And it is just as strange 
that some of his critics 1 have not seen that in this form the 
doctrine contains suggestions of great logical importance. Spen- 
cer's attempt fails because he is unwilling to follow or incapable 
of following to their logical issue the suggestions contained in 
the generalizations which he hands down as conclusions from the 
analysis of thought. The difficulty is probably due to lack of 
thoroughness in the analysis (which, if thorough, surpasses it- 
self), and this prevented the analyst from seeing that the whole 
performance is based on a presupposition. This assumption, 
as mentioned above, is that of the independent cause and the 
possibility of explaining experience by the discovery of that 
cause, without showing how the cause is operative. Spencer 
seems to forget that certain of his doctrines commit him to a 
view fundamentally identical with that which defines cause as 
invariability of succession, which, if established, would uncon- 
ditionally negate the possibility of a cause independent of the 
phenomena among which the succession occurs. There may be, 
on this view, absolute causation, which would be defined as 
universality of connection among phenomena, but the first 
necessary corollary of such a law would be the denial of a cause 
underlying or behind experience. In any case the relativity of 
knowledge, taken in the sense in which Spencer employs it even, 
that is, in the sense of the incompleteness of knowledge with the 
further assertion that knowledge can never be complete, does 
not prove the existence of anything beyond the limits of knowl- 
edge. To assert the independent cause here is equivalent to 
drawing a positive conclusion from negative premises. We can 
assert nothing as the real on the strength of premises which 
express only our ignorance. Reference is here made to the 
independent cause only for the purpose of showing that the 
relativity of knowledge has nothing to do with that cause. It is, 

1 For instance, Professor Fullerton, who is singularly fortunate in his destruction 
of the internal Unknowable, might have been delivered from his sensationalism 
if he had taken the suggestion contained in the doctrine of relativity. 
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then, necessary to find significance for that doctrine in another 
direction. 

Taking Spencer's conclusions and agreeing perfectly that such 
conclusions follow from examination of the facts of experience, 
it can be shown that their significance points in precisely the 
opposite direction to that in which they lead Spencer; that they 
point to an Absolute, which, however, is by no means unknowable 
nor independent of human experience. This positive absolute 
makes no claim to objective reality, if objective means external 
to knowledge, but has its reality as the distinctive character of 
human experience as such. The general conclusion, All knowl- 
edge is relative, is based on the further propositions, Relation is 
the universal form of thought and Thinking is relationing. 1 So 
far as these propositions are valid, they assume relativity to mean 
no more and no less than interrelatedness of all forms of conscious 
experience. And this provides for the significance of the prin- 
ciple that correlatives imply one another, and destroys the 
psychological doctrine that there can be a consciousness which 
is 'residuary' and known only by the fact that it is 'there.' 
The analysis of thought (when complete, that is, when it passes 
over into construction) shows that there is no determination of 
thought which is not dependent upon some other determination, 
in the sense that each form has a reference to some other form, 
which reference between terms is nothing less than the act of 
knowing. That the references or relations are the characteristic 
acts of knowing is well stated by Spencer in the assertion that 
thinking is 'relationing,' and this conception of thought as a 
synthetic activity ought to have shown Spencer that the adequate 
description is a constructive performance, and not one which 
picks and pries its object into assumed elements. But this 
notion of relatedness destroys itself when conceived as a series to 
which there must be a definable final term. Such a demand 
abandons the relational conception altogether, since it tries to 
think a term which is independent of the relations that determined 
it as a term of the series. After declaring the terms to be nothing 
apart from their relations, it is attempted to construct a term 
1 Spencer's Essays, Vol. Ill, p. 293. 
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which explains the series without reference to the relations which 
determine the terms and at the same time give continuity to 
the series. Such building of toy houses only to knock them down 
again is characteristic of Spencer's whole discussion; instead of 
a conception which would provide for permanence and solidity, 
he sets up an Unknowable which makes the whole structure fall 
apart. There is no more potency in a final term as a criterion 
of explanation for such a connected series than there is in any 
other term of the series. Any term by itself has already been 
declared impossible for thought. The key to the explicableness 
of the world does not lie in the vacuum left after that which 
constitutes knowledge is stripped away, but is found in the 
principle of the construction of knowledge, which was well stated 
in the proposition that thinking is relationing. 

It is strange that the investigation which leads to the concep- 
tion of the knowledge process as one of the formation of relations 
does not realize that it is connectedness which is characteristic 
of that process and that the facts of knowledge are intelligible 
only as they are conceived as hanging together. It is generally 
admitted that facts of experience are found in complexes repre- 
senting various degrees of interdependence, but the question is 
at this point whether these facts are to be accounted for or 
described. Those who attempt to account for the facts begin 
by separating them into their component elements, and seek 
by this method to discover through their relations other facts 
antecedent to them, which may be looked upon as causes. 
Their curiosity is satisfied when an experience is referred to a 
previous experience, as if the whole were completely formed and 
static, and there were nothing to do in any case but thus to trace 
references backward to a world assumed as complete. Such an 
attitude is certainly indicative of a dualism of thought and 
things which is contradicted by the principle of relation proposed 
as the guiding notion, and avowedly held by Spencer as the key 
to the intelligibility of experience. It is difficult to see how 
Spencer would make philosophy the capstone of the sciences, 
since the method followed by him is certainly not recognized 
nor followed by scientists. The latter do not feel themselves 
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obliged to explain the facts with which they deal by referring 
them to an ultimate outside the order to which those facts 
belong. In fact, the scientist is not looking for ultimates at all, 
even though he may leave evidence that a universal is readily 
found. Physics is not seeking the ultimate nature of body, 
force, etc., but is striving to give the most comprehensive descrip-; 
tion possible of the significance of those conceptions for expe- 
rience, and is certainly not attempting to brand them as utterly 
unintelligible by thrusting them out of the world. On the 
contrary, it is the method of science to describe what it finds and 
as it finds it, and to correlate its results with results already 
obtained. There is no attempt to mutilate the facts in the hope 
of finding an undetermined substratum which produces them; 
for such a 'cause' when found only enshrouds the situation in 
darkness. And the philosophy which progresses profits by the 
example of science; it takes its material as it occurs 'in nature,' 
and attempts to give the description which is most satisfying, 
and at the same time offers most promise as an instrument for 
dealing with material which is as yet only possible. This subject- 
matter is experience in its concrete aspects, and the purpose of 
philosophy is to find the laws within it which render its constitu- 
tion intelligible. 

Spencer's conception of knowing as relating denies to analysis 
the right to recognition as a means of investigation, since such a 
conception can be reached by no other than a constructive process. 
Abstraction, it may be argued, is never used with such rigor as 
is here described, and this may be admitted; but when the results 
reached are in point of abstractness so far removed from the 
concrete as the Unknowable of Spencer, it is necessary to show 
that the method is no legitimate one. This has already been 
shown by the criticism of his results. Analysis pure and simple is 
impossible as an act of thought, if knowing is relating. And the 
conclusion which follows is that whenever analysis is at work 
there goes hand in hand with it a process of synthesis which not 
only guarantees the results but at the same time justifies the 
method by the results. It is often forgotten that, whenever in 
thought things are set apart, there are at the same time and by 
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the same act relations established between the things put asunder. 
Everything abstracted from gets by the act of abstraction a 
determination applied to it, so that differentiation even is a tie 
that binds. The fact that different aspects of an experience 
are distinguishable, is an evidence that they by nature belong 
together, and it is the fact of their occurrence together which 
provides the possibility of their being distinguished; further, 
there could be no purpose in making the distinction if there were 
not a conceived positive relation present as the reason which 
suggests the distinction. When I deny one relation, I assert 
another; in fact, my denial is a positive relation seen to exist 
within the present experience situation. It is, then, evident that 
the act of thinking is not so much one of making distinctions as 
of going forward in a constructive fashion upon the basis of the 
suggestion afforded by observed differences. It is, thus,- a syn- 
thetic activity, and one which provides for unity and intelligi- 
bility in the whole of experience, in so far, at least, as our concern 

with experience is theoretical. 

Elijah Jordan. 



